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Western Scenery. 





FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF A 


YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 


CINCINNATI AND ITS ENVIRONS. 








The alluvial valley on which the city of, 
Cincinnati, and the villages of Newport and| 
Covington, are built, is perhaps the most 
beautiful afforded by the Ohio river, be-| 
tween Pittsburgh and the point where this 
noble stream commingles its waters with 
those of the Mississippi. The circam-| 
ference of this plain, or bottomland, is 


est trees rear their vigorous trunks and wave 





about 12 miles; and the hills intersect each 


other in such directions as to compose an im- | but not deveid of interest. 
perfect square, through the N. E. and S. W. 


angles of which, the Ohio enters and passes 


out:* The northern half of the valley, | 


| 


upon which stands the city of Cincinnati, is | 


bounded on the west by Mill Creek, and on 
the east by Deer Creek, an inconsiderable 
brook which originates in the adjoining 
higlands. ‘The southern half is bisected by 
a stream which disembogues its waters at: 
right angles with the Ohio, separating the 
villages of Newport and Covington,—the' 
former of which is on the east, the latter 
on the west side of Licking river. The 
area of that part of the great valley upon 
which stands the Emporium of the West, is’ 
about four square miles, “It is unequally’ 


elevated, and the upper and lower tables) 


have received from the inhabitants the 
names of Hi/l and Bottom. The latter) 
(gradually widening) stretches westwardly | 
trom the mouth of Deer Creek, where it 
is but 200 feet broad, to the interval 
lands of Mill Creek. Its medium breadth. 
is about 800 feet. The Hill rises about! 
50 feet above .the Bottom. The ascent 
which is at first steep,soon becomes gradual, | 
and continues for the distance of nearly} 
*000,feet, when the surface gentlydeclines| 


to.the base of the neighboring highlaads.”* 


‘Phe hills which surround this extensive 


gularly elevated and of diversified configur- 
ations. At some points the forest trees to 
to which the scenery is indebted for much 
of its loveliness, have fallen before the axe 
of the proprietors; and were this tasteless 
pes Tal 


# Drakes.Picture of Cincinnati. 





| there is certainly much to admire, and even 
|to awaken poetic inspiration. 





work to be carried no further, that which 
has already been done might be forgiven, as 
it adds variety, if not beauty to the scene. 
These hills exhibit under no circumstances 
an aspect of sublimity, but are always beau- 
tiful and picturesque. Their average ele- 
vation above the plain is about 300 feet, and 
instead of the high, bold, and rocky decliv- 
ities, which characterize the free-stone re- 
gions of the Ohio, they afford gentle and di- 
versified slopes, upon which the native for- 


their luxuriant foliage. 

In winter when stripped of their enliven- 
ing green, and wrapped in a “winding sheet 
of snow,” the prospect may be cheerless, 
As the feeble | 
sun of January shines upon this leafless, 








ridge, covered with snow and icicles, ~) 
reflect with exquisite brilliancy his rays; 


and upon the lagging bosom of the Ohio! 
where 
“Nought but the crashing ice-cakes float,” | 


When the genial warmth of spring, has! 
vivified the germs of sleeping vegetation, | 
and the hot suns and refreshing showers of, 
summer, have expanded the tender foliage, | 
the hoary mist that succeeds our summer) 
storms, will often for a time, spread its, 
white drapery upon these hills; and then, 
yielding itself to the light breezes, mount 
gaily upwards to rarer regions, while all | 
is calm beneath, and a deep and living glow, 
rests upon their verdant slopes. At the 
stilly hour of night, they present one con- 
tinuous encircling mass of moveless matter, 
upon which the silver moon beams fall and 
sleep in tranquil loveliness. 


When “Autumn nodding o’er the plain. 
Comes jovial on.” 

witb his ripened fruits and parti-colored 
robes, 
“Far as the circling eye can shoot around,” 
these hills present a‘splendid tissue of green, 
gold and crimson foliage,’ so gorgeous in its 
dyes, and so varied in its combinations,that 
eyen Tyrian dullness gazes upoh them with 
silent and’ inexpressible admiration. 
| Those who admire ina landscape a little 


the hills first wear the meagre livery of re- 
turning vegetation: °Tis then the accumu- 
lated snows of the mountains are dissolved, 
and the congregated waters of the tributa- 
ry streams of the Ohio, swéep proudly 
along its channel, in one broad, deep, and 
resistless volume: Tis then our streets are 
filled with the hardy yeomanry of the sur- 
rounding country, and our wharves and 
warehouses crowded with the products of a 
luxuriant soil: °Tis then the roar of can- 
non is hourly echoed from hill to bill, an- 
nouncing the arrival and departure of steam 
boats,—-disgorging the productions of toreign 
climes, and receiving those of our own; 
while all the valley presents one busy, en- 
livening, scene of extended commerce. 


The prospect of this valley afforded by 
the surrounding hills,is fine and commanding, 
It is various, according as it is seen at dif- 


‘ferent seasons, from different points, and at 


different periods of the day. That partic- 
ular view which is most worthy of notice 
and jeast observed, even by our own citi- 
zens, may be had at an early hour on one 
of the foggy mornings of August or Sep- 
tember, A spectator under such circum- 
stances, placed upon one of these hills, will 
find himself elevated quite above the thick 
vapours of the river: he will behold the 
eun rise free from all obscurity, while every 
thing appertaining to the plain below,jislost 
in one unhroken sheet of fog, presenting 
the appearance of an unruffled lake. As 
the morning rolls on, however, and the fer- 
vent rays o/ the sun, fall less obliquely upon 
it, this watery expanse is put in commotion, 
resembling the troubled waves of the 
the sea: the vapour soon becomes rarified 
§ assumes the form of broken fleecy clouds, 
which rise and float away, gradually dis- 
closing the city, the rivers, the villages, 


the steam boats, the busy Beofians, and 


all the countless objects of the valley. 


‘In approaching Cincinnati by water, 
whether ascending or descending the river, 
the view is comparatively limited and unin- 
teresting. 

From Bellevue,* an elevated spot on the 
eastern precinct of Newport, the prospect 
is always lovely,and frequently magnificent. 











of thestir and bustle of commercial enter- 





=—— 


whichto‘look upon our valley. "Tis then 


ptize, should select the month of March, | 


When eyening comés on, the calm silver 


. 


* Seat of General Taylor, 
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bosom of the Ohio, reflecting the last beams | 
of sunset: the quiet city, spread over the 
extended plains, upon which it rests so beau-| 
tifully: the segment of irregular verdant | 
hills, which bound it on the East, North 
and West: and lastly the fanciful embank- | 
ments of azure, and gold, and purple, and, 


i i eso often present- | 
aera ches Ta hcieht rit tg day,— |life, and calls forth the best feelings of the 
assuming a thousand fantastic forms, and j human heart. Jt also instructs, by teach- 
gradually spreading their rainbow tints in |1®g many useful and morai lessons, which 
airy convolutions, far up the blue heavens, | at once strike home to the heart, and un- 
will oft enchain the most phlegmatic ima- | derstanding. , Philosophy, it is true,gives us 
gination, until the sober gray of twilight ;.much instruction,and may sound and whole- 


and forwarded, # the powe : 

of poetry, and w.!! stil! be, as fong as reli- 
gion is dear to man, in poetry we see ex-. 
hibited, the goodness, and benevolence of 
'God, and find there the sublime doctrines of 
‘the immortality ofthe soul. It exalts the 
mind above the low and vulgar things of 





steals over all, and the river, and city, and | $ome truths; it opens to our view the hid-} 


hills, and clouds, are lost in the gloom of den beauties of nature, and many things 
night: or the beholder is roused from the | that appeared once mysterious, are by it 
contemplation of a scene, so grand and in- || rendered plain and simple. But still the 
discribably beautiful, by the loud roar of language of philosophy is cold and dull, 
cannon, as it foretells the speedy coming on | when compared with that of beautiful and 
of a majestic steam boat, burthened with energetic poetry, and makes not the same 
freight,—alive with passengers, and breast-|| deep and lasting impression. 


ing with ease the rapid current of the no-| _ The poet is not like the Mathematician, 
ble stream: limited to abstract truths, and bound down 


om _ | to triangles and circles. But on the wings 
of imagination, he soars to the bright fields 














ESSAYS. | of fancy, and draws beauties from ideal) 
1 . | worlds, With him we visit foreign climes 
POETRY. | and live and speak with the immortal dead. 


We see Rome as she once was, the empress 
of the world, in all her pride and glory; 
and we see her as she now is— 


Man, in all ages, has been a lover of poe- | 
try. We find him, at one time, calling it, 
“the language of the Gods,” and venerat-| 
ing the poet asthe greatest of men. From) 


poetry, he drew the principles on which | Childicss and crownless in her voiceless wo ;— 
were founded, the laws and politics, that} We are carried to the holy land of Ca- 
governed him. From the divine fountains | naan, and see Lebanon proud of her tall 


of poetry, the philosopher, the historian,' and waving cedars, and ungrateful Jerusa- 
and orator, obtained their rich stores of} jem in ruins and desolation. Can prose do 
knowledge, The poet could rouse to ac-/ this? No, it requires the fancy and feeling 
tion all the passions of the human soul, or ' of the poet, whose descriptions are so strik- 
Jull them to sleep. If he struck his golden ‘ing, ard whose language is so energetic and 
lyre, and sounded the war song, a thousand | beautiful. We read in history the descrip- 
blades glittered in the sun. If he sang’ tions of countries, & of those glorious battles, 
of love, or flocks, and fields, all was peace | ihatrenderthemso famous. But can the des- 
and joy. Such was the power which poe- | criptions of the historian,compare with those 
try had over man, in the first age of the! ofthe poet? We almost fancy we see Hector 
world, No wonder then, they called it the 
language of inspiration. No wonder the Troy, and can see in our imagination, Le- 
Captive was freed from his chain, when he ' onidas and his little band dying at Thermo- 
sang the lines of the immortal Sophocles. | pyjq, 

= No.monper geen Sofomes from city to city, He who looks at a beautiful field decked 


with flowers, or at a mountain covered with 
fine trees, and thinks not of its beauty, but 
only of the profithe may gain from them, 
is destitute of the power to enjoy the glow- 
ing description of the poet. He who sees 
the majestic river rolling on in silent gran- 
deur, and looks at it only as the means of 
forwarding trade and commerce, feels not, 
when the pvet speaks of its beauties. He 


*¢ The Niobe of nations! thus she stands, 








“the blind Meonian when he struck 
Wonder from out his harp-strings, and rell’d on, 
From rhapsody to rhapsody, deep sounds, 

That imitate the ocean’s boundless rear.” 


The true, and great design of poetry, is 
to delight, elevate, and instruct. By poetry 
however, is not meant the mere division of 
certain syllables into feet, or the rhyming 
of words. No, it has a higher meaning. 





The great cause of feligion has been aided,| cil o 
rful influene 


and Achilles, battling around the walls of 









f David, or*Angéloy must “admire and 
say with thé poet— ee ; 

the kindled marble% bust "may wear 
| More poesy upon its speaking brow * 
| Than aught less than the Homeric page may bears 
| One noble stroke with a whole lite may glow, 
| Or deify the canvass till it shine 
| With beauty so surpassing all below, 

That they who knecl to idols so divine 
Break no commandment, for highheaven is there 
Transfused, transfigurated. 

Propuecy oF DAnTe. 
The exercise of the moral, and intellec- 
tual powers, has always been considéred as 
constituting the true happiness of man. 
And it is in reading, and analysing the works 
‘of the most splendid poets, in which are con 
‘tained the finest metaphysics, and the su- 
blimest ethics, that the mind acquires pow- 
er and improvement. To understand poetry 
well, and to see its many excellencies, re - 
quires that it should be read with attention; 
for we cannot see the beauties of a poem at 
! one glance, as we do that of a painting. Po- 
etry, it is true, is not so intimately connect 
ed with the common business of Jife, as ma- 
ny of the sciences, but still it does and al- 
ways will have its effect. No man can he 
an elegant and chaste scholur who has not 
read some of the finest poets. It is useful 
to the philosopher, the scholar, and Quinti- 
lian says,the orator may derive much bene- 
fit from reading the poets——nam ab his et 
in rebus spiritus,et in verbis sublimitas, et 
in affectibus motus omnis, et in personis de- 
cor petitur, precipueque velut attrite quo- 
tidians actu forensi ingenia, optime rerum 
tatium blanditia reparantur.* 

Poetry, then, isnot that fine spun flimsy 
stuff, that many would say it is; no, it is 
something of a real and substantial benefit. 
The poetry of Greece, even had she been 
destitute of philosophers, statesmen or gen- 
erals would make her immortal. And here 
let it be remarked, that many a warrior 
whose fame sounds far and wide, owes his 
immortality to the poet. The fame of the 
poet stands like the tall mountain, whilst 
that of the hero is only its shadow. 

A. 





* Q. Q. de Oratore, Lib. X. cap. 1- 


= 
THE SLANDERER, 
4 Fragment. 

-‘Avaunt! thou fiend of wretchedness, en- 
ter not that dwelling, it is the house of hap- 
)piness¥#the sanctuary of innocence. Wouldst 
thou destroy its peace by tarnishing the, re- 
putation of its’ inhabitants, Yes! Thou 
delightest to enterthe mansion of the vir- 
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It is the language of passion, of nature,and 
the pure essence of thought and feeling. It 
speaks a language familiar to all, and never 
to be mistaken. ‘That poetry has contrib- 
uted to the advancement of human virtue, 


who reads those noble monuments of taste}ttuous and destroy domestic felicity. Thou 
and genius where man is seen acting in the} reyoicest at the credence given to thy as- 
most trying: situations and “proud though] sertions by an uncharitable world, & laughest 
in desolation,” and does not fee}and admire,| at the sufferings of thy victim. . Wouldst 
has no soul.. He who: looks at the sculptor’s|| thou blight the fondest, dearest hope of an 








and human happiness, no one will deny. 
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Above figure, 
angles, a, 6, «, 


the expectations of an indulgent ‘father. 


Yes! a mother’s sobs“are music to thy ears,” 
4 father’s groans are heard with fiendlike 
leasure. If thou art proof against all this, 






LITERARY GAZETTE 


—— 





When pressure is applied to the outside 
}of, a common flue, and that flue is weaker in 
one part than another, the weaker part will 


| bend and thus throw it into an elliptical or 


why need | tell thee to look on thy victim. |j°Val figare. 


Why need! point thee to that form once so 
pleasing, now weakened and emaciated; 
that countenance once beaming with plea- 
sure and intelligence, now filled with rash- 
ness and despair. Detested wretch, does 
not thy conscience smite thee, lest that pow- 
er which gifted thee with the faculty of 
speech should palsy thy tongue while utter- 
ing the slander. Dost thou not expect to 
meet the just anger of an indignant God; or 
dost thou sooth thy conscience of a here- 
after by denying the existence of a creator, 
and clinging to the hope of annihilation. 
Well mayst thou shudder at the doctrine of 
accountability, and seek some relief from 
the pangs of conscience by denying the 
christian religion. Unhappy being! add not 
the crime of unbelief to that of slander, thou 
wilt suffer sufficiently without. But rather 





strive to heal the wounds thou hast inflicted, 


and let all thy words in future be those of | 


truth. If thou art man, disgrace no longer 
the image of thy God; seek some unknown 


spot, where the rumour of thy villainy can| being a slower conductor than the water, | 
| suffers the flues to become hotterin that part 


reach thee no more; then spend the re- 
mainder of thy days in meek repentance. 
But art thou woman, wearst thou the form | 
of heaven’s “last best gift to man?” WNo!| 
impossible, thou art not woman; thou be- 
liest thy form; thou art a fiend, and hast as-| 
sumed that garb, the better to carry on) 
thy work of desolation. 
ever entitled to the soft name of woman, | 
thou hast forfeited this appellation, together | 
with the protection of man and mercy of 
heaven. 


GEORGE. 











MECHANICS. 
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On the constuction of flues for steam boi- 
lers. 

Mr. Foorr:— 

The accidents occasioned by the 
collapsing of 
the flues of a 
steam boilers 
might I think 
be prevented 
by altering 
their con- 
struction in 
the following 
manner, Cut 
acommon cy- 


lindrical flue lengthwise in six equal parts; 
construct a flue of three of them by putting 
them together with the concave sides out- 
ward, so that a section would produce the 
Rivet them together at the 


4 


a 





The arch 
a, d, b, of the a 
ellipsis hav- 
ing abroader 
span or base 
a, 6, than the d c 
arch c, a, d, 
will there- 
‘fore sustain a 
greater pres- b 
‘sure towards 
‘that base, 
which greater pressure will tend to bring 
the two sides c, d, together. As they ap- 
proach this difference of pressure will in- 
‘crease until the sides will be brought to 
gether with the full force of the external 
pressure. The collapsing of flues general 
‘ly takes place when the water has been suf- 
‘fered to get below them, so as to expose 
‘them to the steam; not because the steam 
has any more pressure than the water with 
that steam acting upon it, but the steam, 





than in those parts exposed to the water. 
‘The upper part a, becomes hotter, softer 
and weaker, and begins to give way. Hence 
flues generally collapse perpendicularly. 


\ 
| 


‘a hollow cylinder, although it may be flexi- 


‘once be thrown into a cylindrical figure 
which it will preserve while the pressure 
‘is continued, It takes this form because a 













a ee | ee. 


fourths, of New Zealand, a section of the 
S. S. E. part of New Holland, and the 
whole of Van Diemen’s Land* (the strongly 








marked gulph, or indentation, in the coast 
of the most southwardly, or southeastward- 
ly, part of New Holland, being, doubtless 
visible on the underside of thatone of the 
|two larger clouds, which should, according 
{to the suggestion here maintained, be con. 
stituted by a small portion of New Hol- 
land) does it not therefore follow that, like 
; Scoresby’s ship, which in Baffin’s Bay, was 
seen, by means of great refraction, appa- 
rently in the heavens—that these lands 
are, in asomewhat similar manner, seen as 
if they were in the sky? It is doubtless 
‘out of our visual power to discover that 
bent rays of vision are crooked, hence we 
necessarily suppose an object seen by 
means of bent rays, to be situated, where, 
in reality, it is not. 

As Symmes’ map of the Northern verge 
(published in Sept. 1822) places North A- 
merica on one side of the sloped verge—— 
or sloped polar opening} and Asia on the 
opposite side slope; and, as his marked me- 
ridians run, more or less directly, along 
up the edge of either slope of the oppo- 
site verge—-towards a position on, or rath 
er under, the highest side of the opening 
which highest side he marks to the North 
ward of Europe and which position (being 
the ninetieth degree) he marks on the 
apparent verge; it follows, if his conclu- 





—— 








| When pressure is applied to the inside of |Sions are founded in truth, that the most 





direct course outwards, from the innermost 


But if thou wert ble like leather, and collapsed, yet it will at) region of the concave, towards and over 


the North verge, must be, more or less, 
Northeastwardly (by the sun) #n Ameri- 
will it 





ca, and arshentie ste iets 
circle containsa greater area than any other | not therefore, also follow, that the rerret- 


‘figure bounded bya line of the same length. 
| In the plan I propose, the pressure being 


|upon the concave sides of the three sec- 


‘tions of ®€ylinder and acting very similar 
jto pressure applied to the inside of a cylin- 
der, the flue will hardly be liable to collapse 
under any circumstances whatever. The 
flues might be multiplied so as to increase 
‘heated surface without enlarging the boiler. 
' J. Locke. 
Cincinnati, August 25, 1824. 


SYMMES’ THEORY. 









‘ENQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE NATURAL HlIs- 
TOKY OF THE EARTH, 


As those Magellanic clouds of the south- 
ern hemisphere, which are seen from the 
South Atlantic and from the southeast parts 
of the Pacific Ocean (reverse from New 
Holland and New Zealand) are not visible 
from the east part of the Indian Ocean; 
and, as they, without revolving, correspond 
both in reiative position and in relative pro. 
portion, and also in their respective gene- 
ral outlines, with the south half, or three 
























* Van Diemens land, being, according to the. 
new system, on the concave surface of the sphere, 
and New Holland on the convex, the rays from the 
latter are consequently most bent, when seen from 
the reverse or opposite side of the sphere, to make 
that cloud apparently farther from the former than 
the relative distance on the map would seem to 
indicate it to be. Weonly see these magellanic 
clouds at night, when the sun is shini the is- 
lands in question; and from hence F relative 
light deduceable. Their color is that of distant ha- 
zy mountains, on which the sun is shining. In one 
sea they appear to the right of due South—and in 
another to the left; but, they are perpetually fix- 
ed, at a given height, and on a given course, at 
any, and every place where they are visible, and 
the stars and the heavens, generally, in their diur- 
nal revolution, sweep by them. Asa voyager pro- 
ceeds to the east or west they become more or less 
to the richt or left of the meredian; and as one 
procee:'s t » the south, they appear higher and high- 
er; and finally become north of the Zenith, when 
i seen beyond the straits of Magellan, which straits 
are in latitude 52 degrees south. 


+ Take a hollow terrestrial globe, such as are 
used in the colleges, and insert a saw 4t north Jati- 
tude 68 degrees, in Lapland, and saw obliquely 
through in a JA irection to come outat north latitude 
50 or 52 degfees in the Pacific, and the apperture 
thus produce“, will show the general dimensions 
and slope of the narth polar opening as marked in 








} the new system. 
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vaL conrents which Parry and Franklin de- 
scribed in the North Sea of America, as 
prevailing northeastwardly: and the sim- 
ilar currents mentioned by Capt. Cochrane 
and certain Russian explorers as prevailing 
on the North Sea of Asia, northwest- 
wardly, both progress outwards, in the 
most direct manner practicable, towards if 
not over the verge; or in other words, 
outwards and downwards, towards our 
temperate regions? Capt. Cochrane, in a 
recent publication, has stated that he sup- 
poses the northwest currents of Asia to 
supply the N. E. currents of America; but 
although Capt. Cochrane quotes Capt. 
Franklin relative to the lodgment of pecu- 
liar driftwood, the product of warmer cli- 
mates; yet, he at the same time, over- 
looks a fact stated by Franklin, which for- 
bids his theory, which fact is, that the wa- 
ter of the’ North Sea is fresher than any 
gther seas: now such could not be the case 
if those ‘seas were supplied by a current 
from the Pacific, poured though Behring’s 
strait-—and,I may here add, that Behring’s 
strait is comparatively both narrow and 
shallow, and that some Russian Journalists 
contend that it isonly the mouth of a deep 
bay, and as wellas 1 remember, Cook has 
not treated of any notable current there, 
whilst Capt. Parry treats of perpetual cur- 
rents, which are very general beyond Baf- 
fin’sbay. Parry found that the current in 
ene particular strait, run at the rate four of 
miles an hour.t 

As the N. E. winds of Siberia and the N. 
W. winds of Hudson’s and Baflin’s bays, 
are, I learn, similar in their general charac- 
ter; and as ground swells prevail most 
from the N. E. in the north seas of Asia and 
Europe, and most from the N. W. in Baf- 
fin’s and Hudson’s bays; and, as the rein- 
deer of Siberia proceed northeastwardly 
in October, and those of Hudson’s bay at 
the same season, proceed northwestwardly ; 
does it not follow, that the previous sugges- 
tion offered in the last paragraph, is well 
founded, seeing that it is propped by such 
corrobigating facts and: circumstances as 
are engmerated in this paragraph? 

The direction of the magnetic needle, 
and of the aurora borealis, generally seem 
to afford further corroboration. 

Are there not hundreds of facts, that can 
be cited in a.similar manner, in favor of the 
new system? The writer of these remarks 
says he will cite them particularly and pub- 
Jicly, as soon as he has time, patronage, or 
means, sufficient to enable him to do so, 

The many recently published English ac- 





¢ It has long been known that tropical pro+ 


ductions, including timber and vegetable seeds,}} ' 


drift onto the north shores of the arctic regions, 
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counts of new discoveries in the north, 


proofs, 

A remarkable fact, which was but lately 
applied as a proof of the theory, is, 
that the relative difference in the climates, 
on any given meridian traced throughont 
the two Americas, from one known extreme 
to the opposite, accords with the new sys 
tem. For, such meridian (for example the 
meridian of Boston) crossing over the south 
verge atabout 57 or 60 degrees of north 
latitude (as laid down in the new system) 
affords the following phenomena, viz. count- 


40 or 43° appear to be most temperate to 
the south, and next 15 or 20° to be least 
cold or unproductive to the north, and be- 
yond the 57th or 60th®, on either hand, as 
far as it is well known,it appears to be again 
least cold or icy to the south. 

And, it also appears, that ranges of equal 
climates decline, counting from Europe a- 
cross Asia, nearly E. by S, and from Europe 
across America,nearly W. by S.|| this affords 
an inference that the verge is—as marked 


qually distant from such natural parallels 
of climate; especially, as the magnetic 
equator appears to be, every where, paral- 


|lel tothe same climate. These severally 


described climates, it must be admitted, 
corroborate the new theory. 
[TO BE CONTINUED, | 


duce. 


ERE AALS TE IS CTE 
LITERARY ANECDOTES. 

















enter it.” 


theatres. I cannot account for this, said 


one can say that my comedy was a thing 














to laugh at, or my tragedy.asad. things; .* 





ing from the equator either way, the first | 


in the new system—every where nearly e-|| 


gination superior to persons in colder cli- 
mates. The following description of aj ter beingdeprived forsome religious opin- 
small room will appear very poetic to an|/ions, and Saunderson being no friend to ¢1- 
English reader: “I am now,” says a Turkish 'vine revelation, in like manner as Dr. Hal- 
spy, writing to his employers, “in an apart-| ley, professor of astronomy at Oxford, Saun- 
ment so little, that the least suspicion cannot|| derson’s contemporary,it was remarked, that 


the unfortunate bard to his friend; for no 
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door, and exclaimed, Well, doctor, what do 








abound in facts, more or less, applicable®ag)/ you think of my figure; does it correspond 


with your tenets of this morning? My 
friend, replied the preacher, with much 
gravity, you are handsome fora hunch: 
backed man. 


Tacitus records a. whimsical custom of 
ancient times, to which we scarcely know 
how to givecredit, The spectators in pub- 
lic theatres, he says, were obliged to stand 
during the representation, that they might 
not, if accommodated with seats, be tempt- 
ed to waste whole days in idle amusements. 
‘I have heard of a gentleman who always 





‘entertained his friends in a room where 
there were no seats, that they might not 
‘drink longer than they could stand. 


The following anecdote of Dr. Johnson 
has escaped all his biographers. As a per- 
‘son was showing the doctor the castle of 
‘Edinburgh, he mentioned to him a tradition 
that some part of it had been standing 
three hundred years before Christ. “Much 
faith,” replied the doctor, in his usual man 
ner, ‘is true to tradition; andjthat part o! 





‘the building which was standing at so early 
a period, must undoubtediy have been the 
rock upon which it was built!” 

Dr. Saunderson, the mathematician.—-This 
extraordinary man lost his sight when but a 
year old; but through the assistance of kind 





'The winters of England at about lat. 52 degrees _andattentive instructors, who read to him, 
north, are said to be less severe than the winters of||he became early acquainted with some ot 


New York at about lat. 4° degrees; end grain pro-|| : ‘ Ti and 
duced well at latitude 66 degrees Seven, |the best: Gresitiaad: Reman: waiters, end 


whilst at lat. 56 in Kamtchatka it will not pro- 


with such studies as are preparatory to the 
mathematics. He was, at length, one of 
ithe best mathematicians in England, Le 
was of Christ-college. 

He obtained his degrees and rank in the 





' 
i 


A Turkish Hyperbole.——Persons in warm | University out of the usual order; and wags 
. 4 é | ° P " 
countries certainly possess powegs of ima-| appointed Lucasian professor of mathe- 


| 


‘matics in the room of Whiston. The lat 


'as Whiston was set aside on account of too 
much religion, Saunderson was preferred 


An Equivocal Defence—-An author, as |for having none at all. Saunderson’s tal- 
too often happens, was very irritable in his'}ents and attainments, however, did, in the 
disposition, and very unfortunate in his pro-|| judgment of sir Isaac Newton himself, em- 
ductions. His tragedy and comedy had_inently qualify him for the professor’s chair 
both been rejected by the managers of both|| whatever he might think on religious mat. 


ters; and he was much admired for his re- 
gardto veracily,both in profession and 
practice. 

A blind man giving lectures in optics was 
asingular phenomenon, and might appear 


A. doctrine well.defended.—A preacher}\incredible, except to such as are aware, 


Now, as it is proved herein, I conceive. that perpet || had. held. forth.,diffusely and ingeniously ||that this-science is taught by help of what 


ual currents eo | waters only moderate] 
down from all the nerthern. seas; it follows 
at those tropical productions must drift from a 
Yemperate climate, existing within the concave, 








Salt,/upon the doctrine. that the Creator of the|\is'tangible; that im proportion as ‘man is' de- 


universe had made.all- things beautiful. A|| fective in one sense, he is.often almost 'won- 
little crooked lawyer met him at the church-liderfully gifted with another; and that blind- 
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vigorous, asthe mind that informs it. Grace, 
trength, and dignity still distinguish the 
fine person, of this extraordinary man; who 
though more than forty years before the 
world, engaged in scenes of strange and 
WED eventful conflict, does not yet appear to have 
Dr. Radcliffe.—The founder of the mag- reached his climacteric. Bustling and ac- 
nificent Jibrary at Oxford, was a person of) tive in his farm, graceful and elegant in his 
avery singular character. He told Dr,|| Saloon, it is difficult to trace, in one of the 
Mead, « I love you, and now I will tell you] most successful agriculturists, and one of 
a sure secretto make your fortune: use all|the most perfect gentlemen that France 
mankind ill. It was certainly his own has produced, a warrior and a legislator. 
practice. He owned: he was avaricious! The patriot, however, is always discern- 
even to spunging. He would, whenever) ible. 
he any way could,ata tavern reckoning, bor- In the full possession of every faculty and 
row asixpence or a shilling among the’ talent he ever possessed, the memory of M. 
rest of the company, under pretence of La Fayette has all the tenacity of unworn 
hating to change a guinea, because it slips. youthful recollection ; and, besides these, 
avay so fast. He could never be brought) high views of all that is most elevated in 
to pay bills without long running; nor then the mind’s conception. His conversation is 
if there appeared any chance of worrying brilliantly enriched with anecdotes of all 
them out. A paviour after many fruitless/ thatis celebrated, in character and event, 
attempts, caught him just getting out of his|| for the Jast fifty years. He still talks with 
chariot at Bloomsbury-square, and set up- unwearied delight, of his short visit to Eng- 
on him. « Why, you rascal,” said the doc- land, to his friend Mr. Fox, and dwelt on 
tor, “do you pretend to be paid for such a ithe witchery of the late dutchess of Devon- 
piece of work? why, you have spoiled my | shire, with almost boyish enthusiasm. He 


ness is favourable no less to reftection, than 
to memory, 2nd works of imagination. — «4 
It.is remarkable that though Saunderson 
wasknown to be an unbeliever, he desired 
to receive the communion before he died. 














earthto hide your bad work.” « Doctor,” | 
said the paviour, “ mine is not the only bad | 
work that the earth hides.” «You dog, | 
you,” said the doctor, “ are you awit? You) 


pavement, andthen covered it over with |) speaks and writes English with the same 
| elegance he does his native tongue. 
| 


| 


He has 
made himself master of all that is best 
worth knowing, ia English literature and 
philosophy. 

The chateau La Grange does not howe- 





























few weeks in the summer, with ree: 


phetds 
with frizzed toupées, and shephtraedsses 
in court-hoops, (the originals of he fi ures 
which ornament chimneéy-pieces im’ Sevres 
china, and biscuit), it was fie fashion to 
talk in raptures of the country, but to stip- 
ulate, at the same time, in the matriage ar- 
ticles, that it should only bé visited’ for & 
certain period in the year, Then, as now, 
the péasants were occasionally invited to 
rural festivities on the box-lined lawns of 
the chateau, but a dance; A la rondé, was 
liable to be interrupted by its mémbers' be- 
ing sent to the gallies, for some recent vio- 
Jation of the game Jaws, and gay candi- 
dates for for the ‘jeu de bague’ to be des- 
patched, a impromptu, to fulfil thé duties 
of the corvée,in some distant district. There 
were then no rights, rio securities for the peo- 
ple, and there could be no confidence, and 
but little enjoyment. 

Jn the summer, this patriarchal re-union 
takes place in the park, where a space ié 
cleared for the purpose, shaded by the lof- 
ty trees which encircleit. A thousand timés, 
in contemplating La Fayette, in the midst 
of this charming family, the last years of 
the life cf the chancellor de l’Hopital re- 
curred to me,—he, whom the naive Bran- 
tome likens to Cato; and who, loving liber- 
ty as he hated faction, retired from a court 
unworthy of his virtues, to his little domain 
of Vignay, which he cultivated himself. 


inust be poor, come in,” and paid him. : 
: | ver, want other points of interest, —Found- 


'ed by Louis Le Gros, and occupied by the 
/princes of Lorraine, the mark of a can- 
‘non ball is still visible in one of its towers, 
‘which penetrated the masonry, when at- 
és tae 5 Ox Waal ;' tacked by mareshall Turenne. Here, in the 
‘We found general La Fayette surround-| plain, but spacious salon-a-manger, (eating- 
ed by his patriarchal family ;--his excellent | room,) the peasantry of the neighborhood, 
son and daughter-in-law, his two daughters) and the domestics of the castle, assemble 
(the sharers of his dungeon in Olmutz) and} every Sunday evening in winter to dance to 
tl evr open eam eigen a the ye i pr ope ¥ (porter,) pee 
_venerabie grand-uncie, the ex-grand prio! | are regaled with cakes,and eau-sucree, 1 he 
of Malta, with hair as white as snow, and! general is usually, and his family are al- 
his cross and his order worn as proudly as) wavs, present at these rustic balls. The 
when he had issued forth at the head of his), young people occasionally dance among the 
pious troops, against the ‘paynim foe,’ or | tenantry, and set the examples of new steps 
Christian enemy. Such was the group that) freshly imported by their Paris dancing 
received us in the saloon of La Grange; such | master, 
tw ws. por gens, circle that made our!) At the Chateau D’Orsonville, the seat 
reakfast and our dinner party; accompa- || of the marquis and marchioness de Colbert 
nied usin our delightful rambles through | Chabanais, { observed great attention was 
the grounds and woods of La Grange, and | paid to procuring innocent recreation for 
constantly presented the most perfect unity || their tenantry and peasantry. In the 
of family interests, habits, taste, and affec- |i Jawn before the castle windows there was 
tions. a ‘jeu de h ’ t of merry go- 
jeu de hague,’ (a sor y g 
. We naturally expect to find strong traces || round,) a swing, a spot cleared for them 
of time in the forms of those, with whose 
name and deeds we have been longacquaint- 
ed; of those who had obtained the suffra- 
ges of the world, almost before we had en- 
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LA FAYETTE. 


From “France,” by Lady Morgan. 








tusement, invented and multiplied, to pre- 
serve them from the temptation of the vil- 
lage tavern. On Sundays they crowded 
tered it. But, on the person of La Fayette, || on the Jawn with a confidence in their wel- 
‘ume has left no impression; not a wrinkle || ¢cémé, that was quite delightful. In the 
furrows the ample brow; and his unbent,|| good old times, when the pastoral mania 
andinoble-figure; is stillas:upright, bold’axd || peopled the grounds of the chateau, for a 











There, surrounded by his wife and children, 
nine grand-children, and a number of faith- 
ful servants, grown gray in his service, he 
describes his life in the following simple 
and natural manner:— I live like Lertes, 
cultivating my fields, and regretting noth- 
ing that | have left behind me. ‘This re- 
tirement satisfies both my heart and my 
vanity; I compare myself to those famous 
exiles of Athens and of Rome, whom their 
virtue had rendered formidable to their fel-- 
low citizens.—-I see myself in the midst. of 
a numerous family, whom | love. 1 read, 
I write, I meditate, I take pleasure even in 
the sports of my grand-children; their most 
simple occupations interest me.—lIn short, 
every moment of my time is filled up; and 
nothing would be wanting to my happiness, 
were it not for this dreadful neighborhood, 
which sometimes brings trouble and desola- 
tion to my heart.’ This letter of de P’Hop- 
ital, might form the journal of La Fayette, 
in all its details and spirit. 

In accompanying this ‘/ast of the Romans’ 
through his extensive farms, visiting his 
sheep-folds, his cow-stalls, his dairies, (ofall 





to dance on, and many little sources of a-jjof which he was justly proud, and occasion- 


ally asking me, whether it was not some- 
thing in the English style,) 1 was struck with 
his gracious manner to the peasantry, and 
to the workmen engaged in the various rus- 
tic offices of his domains. He almost always 
addressed them with‘ mon ami,’-(my friend,) 
—‘ mon bon ami, —(my good? friend), 
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‘mon cher gargon; a) —(my dear boy ;) while 


‘ma bonne mére,’ (my good mother,) aad 
¢ma chére fille’ (my dear girl) were invit- 
ed to display the delicacies of the cream 
pans and cheese presses, or to parade their 
turkeys and ducklings for our observation 
and amusement. And this condescending 
kindness seems repaid by boundless affec- 
tion, and respect amounting to veneration. 
What was once the orchard of the chateau, 
where anciently the teudal Seigneur regal- 
ed himself in the evening, with the officers 
of his household, and played chess with his 
chaplain, is now extended behind the castle 
into a noble park, cut out of the luxuriant 
woods; the trees being so cleared away, 
and disposed of, as to sprinkle its green and 
veivet lawn with innumerable clumps of lof- 
ty oaks, and fantastic elms. ‘ This is rath- 
er English too,’ said general La Fayette; 
‘but it owes the greater part of its beauty 
to the taste of our celebrated landscape- 
painter, Robert, who assisted me in laying, 
out the grounds, and disposing of my wood 
scenery.’ 





it was whilst walking by a bright moon- 
light, in these lovely grounds, that 1 have 
listened to their illustrious master, convers- 
ing upon almost every subject worthy to en- 
gage the mind of a great and geod man; 
sometimes in French, sometimes in English; 
always with eloquence, fluency, and spirit. 


Our mid-day ramble was of a less seri- 
ous character for, as the young people were 
let loose from their studies to accompany us, 
we issued forth a party of twenty strong. 
Upon these occasions the grand prior took 
a very distinguished part. “He was evident- 
ly a popular leader upon such expeditions, 
and having given orders to a party to go in 
search ofsome peculiarly beautiful corn-flow- 
ers, which were destined to assist the din- 
ner toilette. the veteran knight marshalled 
his divisions, and commanded the expedition | 
sith an earnestness and a gravity, which 
very evidently showed him as much in- 
terested ip this predatory warfare upon 
blooms and odours, as his well-disciplined 
little troops. Some error struck the gen- 
eral La Fayette himself, who commanded 
a halt, and suggested the experience of his 
counsel to the science of the Maltese tactics, 
it was curious to observe the representative 
of the Grand Masters of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and the general-com- 
mandaot of the national army of France, 
manceuvring this little rifle corps, and turning 

wers that had once their influence over 





the fate of Europe, against corn-flowers and | 


May-sweets, 


+o 


The Boston Medical Intelligencer says 
% there is no donbtof the fact, that people 
take too much medicine; where ten actual- 
dy die of acute disease, ten more are  doc- 











tored to death at their own solicitation.” 
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Mr, Epviror:— 

Every body seems to be suffi- 
ciently sensible of the debt of gratitude due 
to La Fayette for his services to our coun- 
try during her revolutionary struggle; but 
very few appear to have a realizing sense 
of the additional benefits conferred upon 
us by his visit at this particular period, 


and | therefore wish to direct your atien-| 


tion to some of them, lest they should be) 
entirely overlooked. 

The first and most striking advantage 
we derive from this visit, is, the long ac- 
counts of the ceremonies and speeches 
with which our illustrious guest is receiv- 
ec; for in most cases, these accounts dis- 
place from the newspapers an equal quan- | 
tity of calumny and slander of some one of 
our most eminent citizens. Indeed, the a- 
mount of lies saved by these details, is al- 
most incalculable; and to divert the taste of 
the public from ‘such themes to the more | 
honorable one of the public testimoniesof a | 
nation’s gratitude, must doubtless be consid- | 
ered very salutary to our manners and| 
morals. 

This advantage is general. The in-| 
habitants'of our eastern cities enjoy one pe- | 
culiar to themselves; it is that of obtaining 
an opportunity of gratifying their love of, 
display—of pomp, pageantry and show— 
in a laudable manner. 
nity tothe New Yorkers to bestow worthi- 
ly, those honours, which for want of proper 
objects, they have been obliged heretofore 


tu heap upon a race-horse; and in which | 


they were so zealous, that many people be- | 
gan to fear that Eclipse and Sir Harry 
would raise factions as violent as the Blues | 
and Greeng of the Hippodrome at Constan- 

tinople; and the Bostonians who have for-| 

merly been obliged to vent their feelings of | 
the same kind upon a foreign player, will 
have an opportunity to go the full length of 
their wishes without incurring ridicule or 
reproach, 


_By-the-bye—I observe, that the sea ser- | 


pent is thrusting himself forward again into 
the company of his betters,—-for 1 have no- 


ticed in several eastern papers, accounts of 


his and of La Fayette’s arrival in the same 
page. It is true, that we have formerly 
received some benefits from him; and at 


ay 
ah 


It gives an opportu- | 











| gaged in hisio own vif piel pu rauits——the: pur- 
suit of herrings and other small fry—with- 


‘out any regard to our benefit, and he is 


therefore entitled to none of our attention, 
except when we have no worthier object 
on which to bestow it. If we could suppose, 
that he came at this particular period to 
join us in making displays in honour of La 
‘Fayette, he would indeed deserve some 
credit. 

But to come to the object in commencing 
this letter: it was to suggest, or request you 
to suggest,the propriety of having some steps 
taken by our citizens, either through their 
| common Council, or otherwise, to show that 
we are not altogether unmindful of what 
we owe to the illustrious guest of the na- 
tion—that though we cannot rival our east- 
jern brethren in the “pomp and circum- 
stance” with which our gratitude is dis- 
played to our public benefactors, yet that 
it glows as fervently in our hearts as in 

those of our more favored and wealthy 
| brethren of the east. 

We cannot doubt that it would be pecu 
‘liarly gratifying to La Fayette to travel 
‘through this western country, and observe 
\the proofs that it exhibits of the influence 
of civilliberty upon human happiness. It 

will afford him a proof that the ardor and 
| devotion which led him to embark in the 
‘cause of our country was a youthtul feeling 
‘of which in old age he may feel justly 

| proud; in the contemplation of its happy 
influence, and the honest fame which he 
lives to enjoy, he has received a reward 
| which has seldom been experienced by the 
benefactorsof mankind, But lam running 
lon so fast that you will doubtless get tired 
‘of me, and | therefore come back again ta 
ithe point; whichis to suggest that the citi- 
zens of the chief city of the west should 
|take some measures to conyey to La [ay, 
‘ette their wish,thatihe may honor them with 
a visit, and to make such preparations for 
‘his reception as may at least exhibit our 
sense of his merit. Y. 


‘LITERARY 


AND 


Scientific Potices. 


| Mr. Moses Dineen of this city, bas just 
| published “ A Historical Narrative of the 
Civil and Military Services of Maj. Gen. 
William H. Harrison, and a Vindication of 
-his Character and Conduct asa Statesman, 
a Citizen, and a Soldier, with a Detail of 
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times when we were suffering for want of} Negotiations and Wars with the Indians, un- 


some excitement; when editors were 
racking their brains for something to stim- 
ulate public attention, he has furnished a- 
musement to the idle, sources of enquiry to 
the inquisitive, wonder to the credulous, 
fees to the justices, and conversation to all, 
But all this has been done while he was en- 


tate? re 
gs 


til the overthrow of the celebrated Chief 
Tecumseh and his Brother the Prophet. a 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 475. 


In press, “ An Bees on Blocution, with 
elucidatory passages from various authors, 
to which will be added, remarks on reading 
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late Mr. Francis Glass, A. M. willbe short-_ be slightly raised. 
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prose and verse, withsuggestions to instruc- | Ignition of Platinum Sponge—~Professor 
tors of the art. ByeJ.H. Dwyer, lectu- Bere of Dartmouth Colfege, N. Hevhas ob> 
rer op, and teacher of Elocution.” e rved that the vapour of ether or alcohol 
iam produces the same-effécts in igniting plati- 

A Directory for this city is about to be.;num sponge, that follow when it is exposed 
published by Mr, Hall. |, to a stream of hydrogen gas. For the suc- 
salle |cess of the experiment it is only requisite 


The Life of Washington, in Latin, by the {that the temperature of the metal should 








we 


J blished by subscription. | pa 
Ah pense: ¥ ve | Haytian Tragedy.—The Propagateur 
, " || Haytian states that a negress, sixteen years 
Carey and Lea of Philadelphia have étage, has composed a tragedy, entitled 
lately published a work entitled Philadel- | « 4, Death of Christophe.” “The work” 
phia in 1824, containing a sketch of the | adds the Propagateur,” will be represented 
history of that city, accounts of its public'! at the National Theatre o: the republic, 


institutions, &c. | by order of the President Boyer.” 


at | 





From the United States Literary Gazette. | An American Missionary has established 

Rural. Sketches by Miss Mitford.—-Miss' a press at Malta, and translated several use- 
Mitford, author of the tragedy of Julian, has | ful books into the Greek language. He is 
published a new work under the title of |!” communication with Missolonghi, and has 
«Our Village; Sketches of Rural Character! Sent there several printers, who are much 
and Scenery.” These “Sketches,” we are Wanted. 
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the thermometer at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing was at 92, 93 at noon, 96 at 4, p. m, and 
93 at 6 o’clock, p. m.” 


The Board of Health of New Orleans 
have officially anuounced, “ that the Yeliow 
Fever has made its appearance, and that 
they have every reason to believe that it will 
soon become epidemic.” 

pla gs 

The Ex-Emperor of Mexico Iturbide, 
landed at Santo Marino the 15th July with 
an ItaJian whom he had taken inio his mili- 
tary service, and two priests. As s00n as 
he was recognized the whole party was as- 
rested. Jturbide and his companiou in arms 
were taken (o Padilla, and shot on the 20th. 
The priests remained in custody. ‘lhe wife 
and family of Iturbide bad landed, and 
were still on shore, when the Persever- 
ance left. 

A company is forming in London to estab- 
lish a Steam boat communication between 
Great Britain and the United States. Our 
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of opinion, says the London Examiner, will) 
ere long be extremely popular; for they) _ SUMMAY, 


are highly finished ones, and evince infinite} Eyje Canal.—Such are the advantages of| 
taste, judgment and feeling. They are’ this great national work, and so much has 











countryman, Perkins, is of opinion that the 
project is practicable, and the passage could 
be made within twelve days. 





somewhat in the manner of Geoffrey Cray-| it reduced the expense of transportation, 
on; but to our liking are far more interest- | that the merchants of Utica are enabled to 
ing. Mr. Irving’s always appeared to us. sell most kinds of European and West In-| 
as painfully laboured, and much too highly. dia goods as low as they can can be bought | 


coloured; and though — professing to be ,in the city. ‘The last Utica papers mention- 


— | ed thearrival there of a quantity of wine| 
“nglish, certainly give a very erroneous no- | “*‘ a 
on Mi : direct from Maderia. 


tion of the present habits and pursuits of ea? 

our countrymen. Miss Mitford’s Sketches | Urica, August 17. 
are undoubtedly sufficiently flattering, but! fie Canal Navigation.—Atrived the last 
if she amiably wishes to find “goodin every week, 97 boats, 2198 bbls. flour, 812 do. 
thing,” and is disposed to look at the most | salt, 38 do. provisions, 434 do. ashes, 80 do. 
favourable side of things, still what she does, linseed oil, 42 do. meal, 972, bushels wheat, 
portray, she portrays with truth. In short, 172 do. coarse grain, 1950 do. water lime, 
“Our Village” is not only a good perform-| 6589 gallons whiskey, 49,000 feet boards 
ance for alady, but one which, in our judg-| and scantling, 4900 do. timber, 133 M shin- 
ment, surpasses in merit numberless perfor-’ gles, 75 do. staves, 237 tons gypsum, 11 do. 
mances by masculine hands which have ob- oe 44 td cae cad watt iche onal 
tained considerable celebrity. Weshall be’ dise, 11 do. marble and grindstones. 

well pleased to see “our town” as well as 
‘ our village,” handled in the natural, grace- 
ful, and spirited manner adopted by Miss 
Mitford. 











| Temperature on Shocke ITill, Richmond. Va. 
' During the months of June and July, and| 
‘tothe 17thof August 1824, the thermom- 
eter has stood nineteen days in that period 
‘(not successively,) at 90° and upwards— 

Old Plays.—An edition of “the Old Eng: June 28-29 at 96°, 95°—on the first of 
lish Drama,” has just been commenced by’! these days, at 4° higher than on any other 
a Mr. Baldwyn in London. It is to include day ——On the 10th of July the Mercury 
unpublished pieces of merit, as well as the | roge to 95°, and the highest during this 


stock Dramas printed in other collections.) 
Each numberis tocontain one play. Num- 
ber]. contains “the Second Maiden’s Trage- 
dy,” by an unknown author, printed from a 
MS. of Warburton’s which was lucky enough 
to escape the hands of that great foe to li- 
terature, his cook, The piece bears decid- 
ed marks of genius,and contains many pas- 
sages of that deep feelingand poetical beau- 
ty which characterized the Elizabethan 
ageywithout being disfigured with the ex- 
travagance then so common: 








month was the 2d instant, when it reached 
99° —-These facts are stated {rom observa- 
tions made at several of the coolest situa- 
tions on Shockee Hill. Below the Hill in 
some situations in the shade, it rose to 100° 
a degree of heat not experienced before in 
the recollection of some of the oldest inhab- 
itants. Compiler. 
The Ist of July, at New Orleans, is said 
to have been the warmest day perhaps ev- 








The celebrated large timber ship lately 
built near Quebec, has beensafely lanched, 
within a few days. It is reported to be 
the largest vessel ever constructed, mea- 
suring 3700 tons. Jt has but one deck, and 
draws but 13 feet of water; but when rea- 
dy forsea will draw 20 feet 4 inches. It 


‘has four masts, and acrew of 90men. It 


is owned by a company of gentlemen in 
Scotland. 

Slave Trade.—It is stated, that there are 
at this time, 11 vessels fitting out at Hava- 
na, for the purpose of bringing slaves from 
Africa. It ishoped the respective cruizers 
of Christian nations will be on the look-out 
to detect the marauders engaged in this in- 
human traffic, 


Greece.—It is stated, that the affairsof 
Greece are still prosperous. The account 
of the defeat of the Turkish commander in 
chief is confirmed; and another battle ter- 
minated favourably to the Greek cause. . 


Brazil.--Captain Whittredge, who has 
arrived at Salem from Rio, which place he 
left on the Ist ult. states, that a fleet was 
daily expected there from Lisbon, to block- 
ade the port, in consequence of which the 
produce of thecountry had been stopped in 
coming in. There were a great number of 
press-gangs impressing every one they could 
find for the army and navy; they had even 
impressed an American Captain, who ob- 
tained his liberty by telling them that he 
was an officer belonging to an English pack- 
et, then lying in the Roads. It was rurnor- 
ed that the Emperor was about granting 
commissions to any who were disposed to 


er known in that city. “On that day I it out privateers, 
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Sweet maid adieu,—sweet maid adieu: 


Tio? sunny climes invite me far, . 


This heart unmoved stiall still be true, 
Nor e’er forget my leading star; 

Oh then, one thought in kindness send 
To me thy best yet hapless friend: 


The time has been—’twill be no more— 
Joy my cup, so dear, o’erflowing !— 
When lightly o’er each cloud wou’d soar 
My heart, on wings, all brightly glowing. 
But oh! ’tis past, and I have met 

With sorrows I can ne’er forget! 


Tis now the hour of balmy sleep-- 

Of soothing peace—of calm devotion! 
No eye, save mine, is seen to weep-~ 
No breast tu heave with deep emotion: 
Yet sweet’s the sigh, the tear to me, 
For, oh! they speak of love and thee! 
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The winged dream of morning fled, 

I gaze upon the coming years, 

A little while, and with the dead, « . 
My fate may claim some friendly tears; 
Tears that oft soothe, when torn apart,—— 
Fond tokens of a faithful heart. 


But fare thee well—in happier mood 
My trembling hand may yet receive thee; 
In sunshine, mirth, or solitude, 
Thou art my only joy, believe me; 
Ah! then, one thought in kindness send 


To him thy best yet hapless friend. 
JUAN. 


Rn 
FROM AN ALBUM. 


Lines by a Lexington Lady, on leaving Cin- 


einnats. 


Genius of the stream, farewell! 
Farewell, lovely Ohio! tere wanders 
Not thy verdant shades among, 

One who more deeply feels or counts 
Thy varied beauties o’er. Andhad 
My pencil half the fire, which 
Burns within my breast, thou 
Shouldst hot go unsung to 
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Yonder wotld of waters. Thou 
Yet shouldst learn to lisp in 
Numbers, ere thou meet?st the 
Monarch of the food. And 
Oh! what tales hast thou 

To tell, if murmurs were 
Articulate, aud trees as once 
Could speak! Oh! that they 
Could, that senseless man 
Might blush to see himself 





rene ————— 
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Outdone, Thine are not tales 
Of tenderness and love, but of 
Deep tragedy and blood ; such as 
Would shock high Heaven 

To hear, and Shakspeare might 
Relate. The time may come 
When gentler themes shalt. 
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When sounds more soft than 

Thunder, or the cannon’s roar 

Shall charm the echoes from 

Their gtassy seats, and play 

Among the moonbea ms as 

They kiss thy wave. 

When Musidora’s charms, thy mirror bath shall 
prove, 

And brighter stars than Heaven’s, be with them- 
selves in love. 





Who knows but in yon busy mart 
Full many a heart beats high, 
As genius waits the touch of art 
With thoughts that Heav’n-ward fly. 
But they’re too busy all, for 
Love and song. Those spires 
And domes so bright and new, 
Must moulder or be ivy grown, 
Before the poetry of life can 
Havea place, or man will 
Dare to feel. But tis allright; 
To be, to po, to suffer, make the 
Whole of varied being. The - 
Golden medium thine. 


But thou majestic river must 
Roll on, thy pure and limpid 
Stream meandering o’er its 
Pebbly bed with many a curve, 
Regardless whether sigh or gale 
Shall fan thy wave, or if 
The myriads on thy bosom 
Borne, be heralds sent for 
Gain, or messengers of love: 

If hearts with joy and hope elate 
Or sunk in deep despair. 


SELECTED. 
THE FIRE-FLY. 


Little rambler of the night, 

Where and whence thy glowing light? 
Is it form’d of ev’ning dew, 

Where and whence thy brilliant hue? 
Hark! methinks a voice replies, 
He that form’d the azure skics, \ 
Great in least, and good to all, 
Lard of man, and insect small ; 
He it was, that made this vest; 
Search, adore, nor know the rest. 


Little rambler of the night, 
Blessed be this voice of thine! 


He that cloth’d thy form ia light 
Is thy Gad as well as mine! 








Go, enjoy, in verdant fielis, 
What his royal bounty yields; 
Nip the leaf or taste the flower; 
Sip in nature’s roseate bower . 
Filling full the span that’s given, 
With the boons of gracious heayen. 
From the United States Literary Gazette, 
REBECCA.TO ROWENA. 
* Lady, ve looked upon thy-face ; 
And beauty, kindness, virtue, grace,- 





_ Have all combined to make thee fair. 
O! may thy fortunes be'as bright, 
As are those eyes, whose gentle light 
Thy features now so softly wear. 


Lady, I love thee, for thou art 
The bride of him to whom my heart—”’ 
She paused and turned aside—a tear 
Flowed from her eye—‘‘O! I am weak, 
Forgive me, but I cannot speak 
@f him who is to thee so dear ; 


To whom I owe my honor, life; 
Who fought so nobly at the strife, 
The mortal strife of Templestowe, } 
For a poor Jewish maiden, whom 
All other men left to her doom, 
As if she were of man the foe. 


My blessings on him—fare thee well ; 

Long in my heart thy form shall dwell 
Enshrined; and when I think of thee, 

Joyful shal] be the tears I shed, 

That Heaven has poured upon thy head 
Its richest gifts—Lady, thou’lt sce 


My face no more; I go away 

To other lands—men shall not say, 
That the poor Jewess lives a slave! 

No, my despised, degraded race 

In this fair land can have no place. 
Yet though the darkly-rolling wave 


Divide us, while we live on earth ; 

We meet again—my lowly birth, 
The scorn which all have freely given 

As if it were my birth-right here, 

Are nought-—-my humble, fervent prayer 
The God of Israel shall hear ;~-we meet i 


Heaven. H. 


S +o 
A LAST WISH. 


When breath and sense bave left this clay, 
In yon damp vault, oh! lay me not! 
But kindly bear my bones away 
‘To some Jone, green, and sunny spot, 
Where few shall be the feet that treacl 
With reckless haste about my grave ; 

And gently o’er my last still bed 

To whispering winds the grass shall wave. 
The wild flowers too, I loved so well, 
Shall blow and breathe their sweetness there, 
-_ all around my grave shall tell, 

‘She felt that nature’s face was fair.” 
And those that come because they loved 
The mouldering frame that lies below, 
Shall find their anguish half removed, 
While that sweet.spot shall soothe their wo. 
The notes of happy birds alone 

Shall there disturb the silent air; 

And when the cheerful sun goes down, 
His beams shall linger longer there. 

And if,—when soft night breezes wake, 
Roving among the sleeping flowers, 
When dews their airy home forsake, 





‘To rest till morn in earthly bowers,— 


If then some dearer friend than all 

Steal to my grave to weep awhile, 

And happier hours awhile recall, 

And bid fond,Memory beguile 

The tediousness of cherished grief— 
Faintly descried—a fading ray— 

My passing ghost shall breathe reilef, 
And whisper--“Lingerer$ comeamayy” 
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